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NOTIC E . 

The sixth year, and eleventh volume of Dwicnt’s 
JovRNAL or Music will commence on Saturday, 
April 4th. We trust we shall have to part company 
with very féw of our present subscribers, many of 
whom have been with us, warmly and strongly, from 
the first. We hope, too, to have to add many new 
names to our list. Let it be understood our terms 
are payment in advance ; for we are weary of serving 
those who (in some instances for two or three years) 
have made us not the slightest return, and we can no 
longer afford to take such risks, or, as experience 
proves, to bear such certain loss. 

Renewals of subscription, and new subscriptions for 
the sixth year are now in order. 


Garrick, Kean, Booth, ‘Rachel, ~— Kenble. 

Mr. Verplanck’s interesting article upon Gar- 
RICK, in the last Crayon, induces us to say a few 
words of actors and acting. Some general dis- 
tinctions became indispensable in assigning a place 
to RAcHEL, as it is evident that they must again 
in the case of Miss Heron, whom we hope shortly 
to see, and of whom the very able critics of the 
N. Y. Courier and Evening Post express such 
diverse opinions. It seems strange that when less 
than a century has passed since Garrick died, and 
when he was the first eminent English actor whose 
name will be forever associated with the great 
statesmen, artists and men of letters of his own 
time, we should really know nothing of the secret 
of his power and the characteristics of his genius. 
Such friends as Johnson, Goldsmith and Burke 
have left nothing but general expressions of admi- 
ration, and whether he had creative and inter- 
pretative genius as an actor of Shakspeare, or 
whether he was what Macaulay (in his late life of 
Dr. Johnson) would make him—only the most 
incomparable and versatile of mimicvs—no one can 
determine. Mr. Verplanck’s interesting article 
throws no new light upon this question. No Wil- 
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liam Hazlitt or Richard H. Dana (senior) of Gar- 
rick’s time has (as they have in the case of the elder 
Kean) given us his genius re-presented imagi- 
natively and distinctively. That kind of criticism 
did not then exist in England. 


sary to turn to John Philip Kemble and Macready | 


to see that Macaulay may be substantially right, 


and that Garrick, ike them, may have done for. | 


Shakspeare all that full and graceful appreciation 
and rendering of details, intelligent and elaborate 
study and admirable elocution can do, 
that genius which in the elder KEAN and Bootn 


struck, with true imaginative conception, intui- 


tively and directly to the centre of the natures of | 
Shakspeare’s creations, and embodied them with | 


such truth and with such complete abandonment 


and merging of the actor’s own individuality, that | 


he was lost in transformation. 

The first method is analytic, and the actor 
studies a part superficially, and plays the infer- 
ence, so that characters become little better than 
generalities; the latter is synthetic and crea- 
tive, and the conceptions as played become con- 
crete embodiments. Actors of the first class, like 
almost all of our summer painters among the 
White Mountains, are mere copyists of nature; this 
is their merit, and when they attempt more, it is 
very clearly their limitation ; those of the latter, like 
Turner, give imaginative realizations. When we 
hear actors of consummate talent, like Kemble 
and Macready, we can admire grace of gesture, 
beauty of tone, exquisite rendering of particular 
passages, and can come from the theatre to talk 
of an admirable “ reading ” of Hamlet or Othello, 
and to gather up golden fragments for memory ; 
when we hear actors of consummate genius, like 
the elder Kean and Booth, we see face to face 
Hamlet or Othello as an overpowering presence 
and fearful reality ; we are too much lost in the 
awful problems and trials of the man before us, 
whose life and struggles of thought and passion 
are realized visibly to our senses and imagina- 
tively to our sympathies, to be able coolly to criti- 
cize and admire details, though full of the 
“unbought grace” of nature, and we come 
away forgetful of the actor and overcome by 
Shakspeare as brought home to us by the actor's 
embodiment, forgetful of details, in that we have 
plucked out the heart of the mystery ” to which 
details, however exquisite, age trifles—and, instead 
of trying from fragmentary suggestions to con- 
struct a consistent Hamlet or Othello, we have 
one, grasped and embodied intuitively, imagina- 
tively and with unerring reference to the central 
laws of his nature, by which to reconcile old criti- 
cal difficulties and symmetrize seeming dispro- 
portions. Booth’s acting of Hamlet gave one 
more insight into his nature than all criticisms of 


It is only neces- | 


without | 


any @iterature. 
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Hamlet from Dr. Johnson up to Se Schlogel and 

Coleridge. It gave him at once unity and reality, 
| though of course we do not mean to say that it 
conclusively settled those great questions as to 
Hamlet which have been the puzzles of great 
thinkers. These must remain open forever. 

We have used the word “intuitively” in no 
vague sense. To make our meaning plain, we 
| shall refer to that kind of creative genius in 
which or near which no actor can ever be classed. 
We believe in “ instantaneousness of conception ” 
—but to have any clear idea of Shakspeare erea- 
ting Hamlet, of Napoleon flashing out the most 
marvellous combinations in the exigencies of bat- 
tle, of Turner seeing in his mind, before he painted, 
sky and cloud greater than the temple of Paestum, 
over which he hung them, one must fully recog- 
nize precedent labor, mastery of detail, assimila- 
tion of resources into mind and character—vast, 
rapid, and as impossible to mere talent as the 
completed creations themseles. No such man 
was ever the mere “vehicle of inspiration.” 
Newton or Leibnitz could no more have swept 
to or foreseen conclusions with a rapidity baffling 
every mind’s power to follow but one of equal 
genius, without a swift and complete precedent 
mastery of processes, than one can be a great 
pianist, whatever his genius, without first master- 
ing his instrument. Acceleration and rapidity 
are of the essence of genius, and one of its inva- 
riable accompaniments is that the details and pro- 
cesses are as much more complete as they are 
more rapid than the elaborations of talent. Shak- 
speare’s little things are as much greater than the 
little things of men of great talent, as his concep- 
tions are greater than their constructions. Napo- 
leon, just surrendered, showing the marine on 
board the Bellerophon the French “ Exercise,” 
Turner found alone ina boat which he was gently 
moving from side to side, while he was taking 
down in a kind of short-hand, inexplicable to 
others, the ripples which would be ready for use 
years after, in some great picture, are instructive 
specimens of the universal truth to detail—as 
distinct from slavery to it—of men of genius. 

These suggestions imperfectly cover and express 
the simpler and more important laws and distine- 
tions to be applied in estimating the relative posi- 
tions of actors. It is much more easy to state 
them in themselves than to apply them justly to 
players—for there is such a thing as partial genius, 
and such a thing as high genius,with expression 
limited or modified by some personal idiosyncracy 
or peculiarity, or by some national type of char- 
acter. Weare quite ready to concede that Rachel 
is inferior to Mrs. Siddons, and that she may be 
; inferior to Ristori, in queenly sweep and impas- 
sioned abandonment of nature. We can see that 



































she is rather intellectual than emotional, and that 
she cannot, like them, give magnetism to good- 
ness—but that because of these, and because she 
always acts the same play in the same way, to the 
last detail, it follows, as some maintain, that she is 
not an imaginative artist, we confidently deny. 
The real question is behind all these—whether 
her characters, as she plays them, do not, because 
of their artistic integrity and unity, as judged 
from a central and not an external point of view, 
necessarily presuppose high imaginative concep- 
tion of character. If so, then these objections 
are trivial. Had not the world already decided 
thisin her favor, it wouid be a labor of love to 
demonstrate it. We cannot regard it as an open 
question. Some one said of Michel Angelo that 
he was so purely imaginative that fancy was ex- 
cluded; it may be a question whether this is not 
her limitation, explaining her exact repetition of 
details. At any rate, it is as inconsequential in 
relation to an estimate of her genius, as it is, 
with Macready, illustrative of his want of imagi- 
Booth was 
and we 


native conception and embodiment. 
almost Protean in his transformations, 
recall with admiration and delight how completely 
the whole character of his looks, tones, gestures, 
and all the smallest details were naturally and 
necessarily marked by as absolute a line of sepa- 
ration in his acting Shylock, Iago, Lear, Hamlet 
and Othello, as were his conceptions of the char- 
acters themselves. Inferior in this respect as was 
Rachel, we should have been violently unjust to 
her capacity for perfect loss of her own personal- 
ity in embodiment, had we not seen her transfor- 
mation in the “ Marseillaise,” which wasas fearful 
as it was unexpected, in which she seemed half 
sybil and half Cassandra, and _prophetically 
shrieked the fatal entrance of revolution. 

Of Garrick it is too late, and of Miss Heron it 
is too early for us to attempt to decide the ques- 
tion whether, with either or both, it has been 
imaginative realization or merely literal represen- 
tation of character. When we see Miss Heron, 
and especially if she will submit herself to the 
severe test of acting Ophelia, Desdemona or 
Juliet, it will not be difficult to form an opinion. 
We hope, in a future article, to speak somewhat 
at length of Mrs. Kemprr’s eminent merits, and 
of what we conceive to be her limitations. We 
shall only say now that, to our minds, she has not 
sufficiently high, delicate and subtle imagination 
and insight to grasp Shakspeare’s characters, 
vitally, and to give them that ideal power and 
grace which sets them high and apart from all 
other English dramatic creations, and that, con- 
sequently, (for instance), her conceptions of 
Imogen and Perdita are not imaginatively distin- 
guished in respects most vital to their characters ; 
her Richard III. and Macbeth are mannish, like 
harsh contralto voices ; her distinctiveness of char- 
acterization external and general instead of true 
and characteristic, and her rendering of those 
passages of imagination, which have no resting 
place in all literature but in his works, wanting 
apprehension of the ecstacy which they embody. 
We find this view entirely confirmed by reading 
her poetry, which has spirit, fire and directness, 
but is bleak from subjectivity, from want of poetic 
atmosphere, and of subtle, ideal and “ majestic 
and airy” grace and repose of movement. In 
other words, it seems clear to us that she has 


she has neither the “delicacy and wast of na- 
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ture, nor the power and oulety of imagination 
to act or read Shakspeare interpretatively, and 
that her powers would be tasked to their full ca- 
pacity in reading Ben. Jonson and Massinger. 
But we have applied the severest of tests, and it 
few English 


must be remembered that very 
actresses have ever lived to whose claims to the 
highest honors the application of such a test 
would not be fatal. We turn with admiration 
and gratitude to what Mrs. Kemble’s readings 
have done. Her apprehension and conception of 
Shakspeare are superior to those of a large major- 
ity of her audience, and she has filled the think- 
ing mind of this city full of Shakspeare; many 
who cannot read him without effort, and many 
read him at all, have learned 
and many have had 


who 
through her with delight ; 
these fountains of inspiration, as immortal as the 
Never 


scarcely 


soul, opened upon them like a new life. 
in this country, on any stage, have the plays of 
Shakspeare been given with such general and 


uniform fullness and completeness. In the many 


cases where she gives the conceptions and general 
rendering of the characters in which her father, 
uncles and others were famous, she shows imitative 
ability of the highest order, and calls up the 
great “Kemble family,” on which she has re- 
flected such lustre. And then what wonderful 
compass, power, variety and modulation of voice, 
what power of transition of passion and face, 
how honestly and earnestly attempting to do full 
justice to the author, and how absolutely true 
to her own thought! To be sure, such as we 
have described them, we have no doubt are the 
limitations of her power, but when we think of 
her, we forget these, to marvel that one strong, 
earnest and impulsive woman can have placed 
before us, with such general impressiveness and 
distinctiveness, so many and such diverse crea- 
tions of the greatest of men. 

As we have made Mr. Verplanck’s article upon 
Garrick the oceasion of these remarks, we cannot 
better close them than with Charles Lamb's justly 
indignant language, referring to the nonsense, as 
common now as it was then, of making the genius 
of the actor of character the same in kind with 
that of its creator. 


“ Taking a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was 
struck with the affected attitude of a figure, which I 
do not remember to have seen before, and which, 
upon examination, proved to be a whole-length of 
the celebrated Mr. Garrick. Going nearer, I found 
inscribed under this harlequim figure the following 
lines : 

To paint fair Nature, by divine command, 

Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shakspeare rose; then to expand his fame 

Wide o’er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 

Though sunk in death the forms the poet drew, 

The actor's genius bade them breathe anew ; 

Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 

Immortal Garrick called them back to day ; 

And till Eternity with pow’r sublime 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 

Shakspeare and Garrick like twin-stars shall shine 

And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 


It would be an insult to my readers’ understand- 
ing to attempt anything like a criticism on this 
farrago of false thoughts and. nonsense. But the 
reflection it led me into was a kind of wonder, how, 
from the days of the actor here celebrated to our 
own, it should have bébn the fashion to compliment 
every performer in his turn, that has had the luck to 
please the town in any of the great characters of 
Shakspeare, with the notion of possessing a mind 
congenial with the poet’s; how pvople should come 
thus unaccountably to confound the power of origi- 
nating poetical images and conceptions with the 
faculty of being able to read or recite the same w hen 
put into words; or what connection that absolute 
mastery over the heart and soul of man, which a 
great dramatic poet possesses, has with those tricks 











upon the eye and ear, which a player by observing a 
few general effects, which some common passion, as 
grief, anger, &c., ususlly has upon the gestures and 
exterior, can so easily compass. It is observable 
that we fall into this confusion only in dramatic reci- 
tations. We never dream that the gentleman who 
reads Lucretius in public with great applause, is 
therefore a great poet and philosopher; nor do we 
find that Tom Davis, the bookseller, who is recorded 
to have recited the Paradise Lost better than any 
man in England in his day, was therefore by his 
friends set upon a-level with Milton. Did not Gar- 
rick shine, and was he not ambitious of shining in 
every drawling tragedy that his wretched day pro- 
duced, and shall he have that honor to dwell in our 
minds forever as an inseparable concomitant with 
Shakspeare? A kindred mind! O who can read 
that affecting Sonnet of Shakspeare, which alludes 
to his profession as a player :— 

Oh for my sake do you with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmless deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public custom breeds— 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in like the dyer’s hand. 


Or that other confession :— 


Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to thy view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most 

dear. 

Who can read these instances of jealous self- 
watchfulness in our sweet Shakspeare, and dream of 
any congeniality between him and an actor like 
Garrick ?” W. 


rs > — 


=A correspondent in Dwight’s Journal favors 
the exclusive employment of boys in church 
choirs. Whatever may be the temporary charm 
of childish voices, we think that the banishment 
of women from choral performances is a step back 
towards barbarism. The practice bad its origin in 
an age which we are accustomed to call dark and 
ignorant, when false views of the relations of the 
sexes prevailed, and when the celibate monk was 
reverenced as the highest style of man. The 
voice of woman was never heard in the music of 
the church; it was considered as profane as an 
organ is now in Scotland. When one reads of such 
atroc ious rules as were enacted at the Jeronymite 
Convent at Yuste, where Charles V. ended his 
days—ordering that women found within a certain 
distance from the gate should be flogged—it would 
seem that it would be but a short ‘step for such 
people to the Mussulman doctrine, which barred 
woman out of Paradise. 

Neither sex can express the whole of human 
thought and emotion; each is the necessary com- 
plement of the other. So neither sex can express 
the whole of music; the two voices united form 
but one instrument. In this, as in all things that 
concern the race, the plain dictates of the Creator 
cannot be ov erlooked : “So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them.”—Boston 


Atlas. 

We fully coincide with the above, which now 
reminds us that we accidentally omitted to accom- 
pany the two articles of our correspondent (on 
“ Music in the Public Schools,”) with a few words 
of editorial comment. Some of the views ex- 
pressed by “Precentor,” and those which seemed 
to us to touch the most important issues, had our 
hearty sympathy ; to others we were simply hos- 
pitable. The main question was—first started 
and mooted in the Zranscript—how and how far 
should Music be taught in our public schools. In 
his first article “ Precentor” argued that it was 
not enough to teach all the children in a school 
en masse to sing by rote a few trivial and taking 
tunes; that those who have really a talent and a 
voice for music should be separated from those 
who have not, and should have that talent 
recognized and made the subject of thorough and 
far-seeing culture to some practicable extent. 
We cannot but agree in principle with this. In 
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principle, all education, beyond a few common 
indispensables, like reading, writing and arith- 
metic, should be the development of special 
talents. Each child demands, by the individuality 
of his nature, a training different from other 
Society, in taking charge of education 





children. 
at all, acknowledges, in principle, the duty of com- 
plete, true education to its rising members. But 
principles must needs be modified in practice ; 
social ideals are in the far future; what we do 
and can do is but a pitiful shadow of what we 
would and one day shall do; and the duty of 
society to the young in this matter of education 
thus far necessarily limits itself to a very distantly 
approximative and Procrustean provision. 

Some say, and perhaps rightly, that it is not in 
the spirit of our Democratic institutions to provide 
special education ; that all should be general and 
common, all should be taught alike, and only with 
If 
our system, if our schools can do no more, these 
reasoners are right. But any slightest attempt at 
education involves progress, and the list of the 
indispensables gets to be greater and greater, and 


reference to yualifying them for voters, &c. 


the very idea of “freedom and equality” is found 
more and more to involve the protection and con- 
sequently the education of individuality, of spe- 
cial gifts and uses. Now with regard to music, 
it was one great step gained (and we should be 
grateful to those by whose continued efforts it 
was gained) to have music at all recognized and 
admitted, as it now is generally, into our schools. 
Here is a point established. And now comes up 
a further question: How shall we make that 
teaching most eflicient and most useful? And 
here we think our correspondent’s views, whether 
immediately practicable or not, are to the point, 
and worthy to be seriously weighed. 

Now for “ Precentor’s” second article. Here 
he points out one among other openings which 
present society affords to boys who shall have 
been trained in schools to be good singers of 
sacred music: namely the choirs of certain Epis- 
copal churches. Here the writer gets upon the, 
ground of his own speciality, with which of course 
we and most of our readers are not specially con- 
cerned. But we do not understand him to main- 
tain that Music was created for the special benefit 
of the Episcopal church of England. For the 
purposes of his general argument regarding the 
public schools, it was enough for him to suggest 
that here would be one field for musical talent 
trained in the manner he had before suggested. 
Whether the English church music should employ 
boys’ voices for the soprano, is a question for that 
Church, and not for us, general advocates and 
lovers of the Art of Music. It was “ Precentor’s” 
general view of the importance of thorough train- 
ing, that commended his articles to the hospitality 
of our columns. With their Episcopalianism, 
their boy soprano theory, we have nothing to do. 
But we do think there is a great deal of truth in 
what he said about the “juvenile oratorios,” and 
about “ Professors” making it their only care to 
popularize themselves. 

The question of music in the schools demands 
and shall receive our attention at more length. 

ss ae 
M. Thalberg’s Return. 

The great pianist is with us again, and is stirring 
up the musical activities of Boston in all its various 
channels. He has already given us two concerts in 
the Music Hall, before great audiences. The first 
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wal en Tuesday evening. He played only pieces 
made familiar by his former visit, namely: his Fan- 
tasias on Don Giovanni, the Prayer from Moses, and 
DL’ Elisir d’ Amore, his Tarantella, and,for an encore, 
“Sweet Home.” These gave the same measure and 
quality of delight as before, approving him still the 
most elegant and brilliant of pianists ; cool, gentle- 
manly, quiet in the execution of wondrous diflicul- 
ties; faultless in taste, in command of form and 
characteristic treatment; neither exciting nor exci- 
ted, but giving the enjoyment of most finished 
beauty in the present moment. The Tarantella inter- 
ested us the most. He plays two; one from Masa- 
niello; but this is his own, and is one of his most 
graceful and individual works. 

The programme generally was of a “ popular” 
and hacknied character, and there was rather an 
Herr ScHrREIBER 
opened each part with a long piece of variations on 
the trumpet, as tedious, flute-like and sentimental as 
they were skilful in execution. We do not sce but 
he plays quite as well as Koenig, but what is it all 
worth? Mme. D’Aneri’s rich and luscious Con- 
tralto charmed as much as ever, when she did not 
trench too closely on the soprano or indulge in 
mannish very low tones. She sang the air from 
Betly, from the Fille du Regiment, and the * Ricei 
Waltz” with much skill and effect, all hacknied pieces. 
The coarseness of the R-r-r-r-rataplan and the Span- 
ish song could well have been spared; and her 
swaggering delivery of the Borgia Brindisi was not 
of the most refined. Mme. Jonannsen was really 
an attraction, but suffered with such an inflamma- 
tion of the throat as fully justified the apology upon 
the programme, and made it a cruelty to herself to 
sing the everlasting Robert, in which, however, she 


excess of accessory attractions. 


won much applause. In the little German songs, 
sung at the piano, she triumphed over physical draw- 
backs and gave rare delight. These were: “The 
Swallows,” by Abt, the arch and bright little Volks- 
lied, by Kiicken, and for an encore what seemed to 
us a wild snatch of Hungarian melody. 

On Thursday evening Thalberg played his Norma, 
Masaniello and 
“Home, Sweet Home;” Herr Schreiber a fantasia 
and “Katy Darling;” Mme. Johannsen sang the 
Romance from *“ Tell,” a waltz, and a duet from 
Semiramide with D’Angri; and the latter sang airs 
from the JZuqguenots and La Gazza Ladra, and the 
Rondo from Cenerentola. 

The first Matinée at 1 P. M., on Wednesday, 
drew about as many listeners as Chickering’s Saloon 
would hold. It was not in any poor sense a “ fash- 
ionable” audience, (as the very odd card of the 
management, in some of the papers, since prudently 
retracted, had led many to fear it would be), but as 
intelligent, refined and musical an assemblage as 
one would wish to sce. The great majority were 


Lucrezia Borgia fantasias, and 


ladies, and the scene beautiful and social. Here is 
» programme : 
1—Fantasia. “ Sonnambula”’.......:..ceeeeeeees -Thalberg. 
ORIN 6 ios SS aca teeK cen eaeh Eke cneamerune Thalberg. 
38—Sonata in C sharp minor. .........cceeeeeeeees Beethoven. 
INTERMISSION, 
4—The Miserere. “Tl Trovatore......sccceeeeeeeee Verdi. 
On the Alexandre Organ. 
INTERMISSION. : 
GE FUMIO oka cee ceca cure cteseces oenceces Chopin. 
6—Home, Sweet Home...........+ Thalberg. 





7—Fantasia. “ L’Elisir d’Amore ” Thalberg. 

We have no room for critical detail. Of course 
Thalberg’s own pieces were played as he only can 
play them. His Andunte we enjoyed most. In his 
Sonnambula fantasia he happily touches at the outset, 
in two consecutive phrases, and afterwards expands, 
the two finest ideas in that opera. The Beethoven 
Sonata, (the “ Moonlight”), was played rather with 
exquisite grace and beauty than with that Beethoven- 
like depth and earnestness of feeling, which we have 
been wont to find, especially in the slow first move- 
ment. Was it not a trifle too fast, and were the 
triplets of the accompaniment made significant 





enough? But we had rather think the fault was in 
our own listening mood. The Orgue Alexandre 
is one of the finest, perhaps the finest, of reed 
organs, and was handled with artistic skill; the stops 
used for solos in the Miserere were of beautiful qual- 
ity, but the full organ has still the something that 
we cannot quite abide in all reed organs. We were 
obliged to lose the third part. The piano, made 
upon a new scale, by the Chickerings, was one of 
most rare excellence. 


Orrnevs Grier Crus—The Complimentary 
Concert given by this band of German singers to 
Miss Lucy A. Doane, whose fine soprano songs 
have added such charm to their three subscription 
concerts, and to Herr Aucust KreissMann, their 
conductor and sweet singer, filled the Melodeon on 
Wednesday evening with an enthusiastic audience. 
It was in all respects an admirable and an inspiring 
concert; indeed each concert of the “ Orpheus ” has 
seemed better than the last. No concert as a whole 
have we enjoyed more this winter :—all was so genial 
and so genvine; no empty commonplace or clap- 
trap; nothing to overlay and spoil a good impres- 


sion. ‘The part songs sounded even better than be- 
fore. They were the gems out of the past collection, 


to-wit: Die jungen Musikanten, by Kiicken, with 
Kreissmann’s tenor solo: “ Sleep, sweetest maiden,” 
&c.; Marschner’s old Minnesinger Serenade: “Why 
art thou from me so far, O my love,” &c., one of the 
most deep and tender pieces of harmony imaginable ; 
the exhilarating “ Hunter’s Joy,” by Astholz; ‘ The 
Cheerful Wanderer,” and the strange “Turkish 
Drinking Song,” by Mendelssohn; “ The Bard,” by 
Silcher, and that rich, cool, tranquil Wanderers 
Nachtlied of Goethe, by Lenz. 

Miss Doane and Mr. KretssMann sang beauti- 
fully the duet from Jdomenco; and the lady added 
new freshness to her laurels in the Dove sono of 
Mozart, and the “ Spring Song,” by Mendelssohn, — 
Orro Dreset again kindly playing the accompani- 
ments. Miss Doane was recalled every time, and 
the last time responded with ‘Comin’ thro’ the 
rye,” which we have not heard sung with such win- 
ning grace and archness since Jenny Lind. The 
Menperssoun Quintetre Cxus played the Adagio 
and Finale from Mozart's charming Quintet, with 
clarinet, and repeated the scene from Robert le 
Diable. Decidedly these concerts have been left off 
with an appetite. 





OrcuestraL Unton.— The eleventh Afternoon 
Concert was rich with the Symphony in C (the 
“ Jupiter”) by Mozart, the Allegretto from Beet- 
hoven’s eight Symphony, and the overture to 
“Midsummer Night's Dream” and “ Siege of Co- 
rinth.” Mr. Ribas played very finely a “ Theme and 
variations” on that by no means brilliant, but quaint 
and honest sounding uncle of the hautboy, the 
English Horn; and there was bright store of dance 


music. 
— a 


Chat from Paris. 


(From the Indépendence Belge.) 


Rosstn1.—A few days since, the author of Le 
Comte Ory, happening to pass along the Boule- 
vards, stopped before a bill promising a concert of 
fifteen hundred musicians. On seeing this, the 
maestro, with that Italian mimicry, so comic in its 
demonstration, began to groan, and indulge in 
small suppressed sighs, begging for pity and merey 
from this terrible bill. 

You are aware that Rossini is quite one of 
ourselves. He is no longer a stranger passing 
through Paris, but a Parisian who has returned to 
his home; only you must not talk to him about 
music: he will tell you: “He has forgotten all 
that.” Last summer, he met, at Wildbad, the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, who lavished on him 
all the most delicate touches of imperial coquetry. 
She had the audacity to ask him for a simple 
brindisi. Rossini replied that Germany was a 
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beautiful country. One day, however, the 
Empress thought she had induced him to accom- 
pany on the piano a young lady of her suite, who 
is rather fond of singing. Rossini sat down 
resiznedly to the instrament, struck two or three 
chords, and then, giving way to that nervous 
irritation that has detached him from the art to 
which he owes his immortality, sail, as he rose 
from his chair, * You see, Madame, I know nothing 
about it—nothing—T have forgotten it all!” 

A few wecks later I met him at Baden, where 
T witnessed a touching exibition. A select 
audience was assembled at the Théatre de la 
Conversation for the first performance of the 
French company. Rossini was in the honse. 
The orchestra executed the overture to Guillaume 
Tell. At the very first bars, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, and the ladies about her, rose and 
turned in mute, but profoundly expressed, homave 
towards the author of that immortal m isterpiece, 
Ceding to an electric impulse, the entire assembly 
imitated this movement, and it was in this attitude, 
standing up, that they listened to the most won- 
derful melodies to which the human brain ever 
gave birth. I watched Rossini, who was leaning 
on his stick, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
Not the slightest emotion flitted across his impas- 
sible physiognomy. Te appeared to be resigned 
to his glory, as he would be to the consequences 
of some act of youthful indiscretion. 

Guillaume Teil is, however, still the breach by 
which he is accessible. When the person talking 








to hin: is neitlfer a frequenter of the ereen-room 
nor a speculator in ca/és-chantants, Rossini will 
support being told that Guillaume Tell is “a fine 
thing.” But the speaker must not dwell upon the 
subject, or rise to the Ivric heizht of enthusiasm, 
for Rossini will immediately begin talking about 
macaroni, or something equally relevant. — 

Rossini resides in the Rue Basse da Rempart. 
Whenever a ray of sunshine halts up and warms 
our foggy sky, he is fond of going out on the 
Boulevard and walking two hours arm-in-arm 
with a friend. In the evening he receives a very 
limited number of intimate acquaintances: C urafa, 
the composer, Henri Blaze, who published a 
notice full of charming and delicate touches about 
the maésiro; Vivier, the horn-plaver; Antoni 
Deschamps, the poet; and Madame D., a lady of 
fashion, and a distinguished amateur singer. The 
lamp. sobered down by a shade, only doubtfully 
illuminates the apartment, for the maéstro cannot 
bear a strong light. His guests chat, while he 
walks up and down, to calm his nerves, which are 
in a constant state of irritation. Despite all that 
has been said, there is a piano in the room; it is, 
however, true that this piece of furniture makes 
but little noise and does but little work. It would 
be altogether useless to ask Rossini to go near it. 
This would be the very way to drive him from it, 
and, consequently, no one thinks of such a thing, 
but sometimes, when people least expect it, he 
suddenly places bis fingers on the keys, and 
evokes some piece or oiher of celestial harmony, 
for instance, most frequently, the Septet from 
Don Juan. “ All music is contained in that,” svid 
Rossini, one day; “the rest is useless.” This 
decision is somewhat discouraging for young com- 
posers, but we may appeal against it, and it is 
jucky this admiration for Mozart did not prevent 
Rossini from writing // Barbiere, La Gazza, Otello, 
Le Comte Ory, Guillaume Tell, and other useless 
works. 

People long clung to the hope that Rossini's 
silence was simply a whim, bat this illusion is no 
longer admissible. It seems pretty certain that 
no consideration could ever prevail on the maésiro 
to face a public who appear to him perverted, not 
to say brutalized, by the systems of music. After 
his decease, an attempt will probably be made to 
collect some scattered leaves, and something called 
a posthumous opera of Rossini will be produced, 
but as long as he lives he will never authorize any 
such proceeding. 

Rossini still suffers from that rather imaginary 
disease called a nervous affection—that is to say, 
that the illnesss is more especially in the brain, 
which is attacked by a thousand imaginary 
phantoms. Invalids of this class—who have s me- 








thing of the child about them—groan a great deal, 














eat very well, are always afraid of being shivered, 
by coming in contact with a piece of furniture, 
and pass their time in arranging their funerals, 
which fortunately are very distant, and which 
they see pass before them while living, like 
Charles V. But the peculiar feature of such a 
state is to deprive the patient of all interest in 
Jabor and glory. Rossini is in this state, and this 
is the reason why his music is dumb. 


— > - 

Portrait OF HaANpEL.—An interesting por- 
trait of Handel—the one by Denner, “ painted in 
1736 or 17387,” and engraved for Coxe’s “ Anec- 
dotes” of Handel and Smith in 1799—has just 
been presented by Lady Rivers to the Sacred 
Hurmonic Society. The head, though timidly 
painted and dry in its coloring, is nevertheless 
full of character and expression. We have there 
something of the inspiration of the Poet, who 
when he wrote the Messiah ¢ Hallelujah’ fancied 
that he beheld the heavens with their ineffable 
glories opened above him,—something of the 
passion of the man who held the refractory prima 
donna out of the window til she consented to sing 
as he bade her,—and who called Janson, the 
Chester chorister, “scoundrel,” because, having 
undertaken to sing at “sight.” he proved unable 
to sing at “first sight.” Grandeur, fire, and 
humor are in the face. The accessories have 
been less carefully studied,—the ambrosial curls 
of the perrnque are confused and dusty,—the 
robe, instead of coming to a hem, dies away like 
a dream. Can any friend tell us whether there 
were more Denners than one who painted 
portraits ? This interesting contribution to the 
museum of the Sacred Harmonic Society can 
surely not be from the hand of Balthazar Denner, 
whose over-finished heads, like so many colored 
componnds of marrow and marble, with every 
pore and eyelish discernible, are familiar to all 
who know foreign galleries—London Atheneum. 


Musical Cornespondence. 


Cixcixnatt, Maren 22.—Last Thursday our 
Philharmonic Society gave their third Concert to a 
pretty good and apparently much delighted andi- 
ence. The greater part of our most musical ama- 
teurs have been in their day New England boys and 
girls. and have their relatives and friends spread all 
over New England, from which fact it may be infer- 
red that the majority of the readers of your Journal 
will be somewhat interested in our musical doings, 
and so I venture to send you a few more lines 
regarding them. The above concert was made up 
of the following programme :— 


PART I. 

Overture—“ Echoes of Ossian '..... cece cece eere cence Gade, 

Fantasia—Caprice for the Violin. ..............+, Viuextemps. 
Mri. . De Clereq. 

Symphony, No. 8, in EB flat. ......+...seeeeeee seers Ilaydn. 

PART II. 

Concerto for the Piano, in C major........++ ..... Beethoven. 
Mr. Fr. Werner, 

Fantasia—Burlesque for the Violin. ..........0.+++ De Clereq. 

Overture—* Egmiont”’. .... 0... e eee eee eee e ee enes Beethoven. 


The Orchestra played a good deal better than in 
any of the preceding concerts. There was preci- 
sion in some of their former performances, but there 
is now, as it were, more unity, more blending of the 
different instruments. The general character of 
their manner of rendering the above compositions 
deserved, I think, considerable praise, and in a few 
respects would seem superior to some performances 
of Orchestras in New York and Boston under the 
popular leaders, which I have heard, althongh the 
latter of course excel ours in most details. In those 
Orchestras I have been sometimes led to find fault, 
in a small measure, with rather too much drill, with 
too military an expression, with too much of a 
business air about them. The most gifted leader, 
when he assumes this business air, fails in some im- 
portant points. Artistical_ performances shonld 
always have at least the semblance of spontancity. 
Musical performers, when on a travelling tour, and 


| when giving concerts nearly every night, are very 
apt to appear with an air of routine, which is very 
unfavorable to the highest results of our artistic 
It is similar with leaders in large 
In this 


performances. 
cities, who swing their baton every night. 
respect, for instance, the celebrated Gungl’s Band 
might be somewhat blamed, it having been drilled in 
Berlin, which is reputed to be the most military 
looking city in all Europe; and on the other hand an 
absence of that marshaling spirit, and an easy south- 


ern “abandon” constitutes the charm of the Vien- 
nese orchestras of a similar character. We do not 
mean to claim the high merits alluded to for our 
orchestra, IT rather sugeested those discriminations 
as a matter of general application, and would merely 
say that a laudable characteristic of our late perfor- 
mances has been a certain degree of that spontaneity 
For the audiences, 





| in the expression and ¢xecution. 

also, these first Philharmonic Concerts in this hem- 
| isphere, have been a matter of entire novelty, and of 
| the most spontancous interest, and therefore, in both 
| respects these concerts have been very delightful, 
and bore a somewhat rare character. 

All the compositions on the programme are famil- 
iar to the Boston public, and need not be dwelled 
upon. Gade’s Poetical Ossian Overture seemed to 
be taking with many, and impressed me anew as 
exceedingly characteristic and high-toncd. It is 
gratifying to have the form of an Overture differ 
slightly from others, which as a general thing are, to 
my taste, made rather too much after the same pat- 
tern, viz.: first Andante and then Allegro. Gade’s 
Overture has some sympathetic characteristics, and 
these make it doubly interesting. 

Our pianist, Mr. Werner, is a genuine pupil of 
Chopin —yeniality all over, but little Beethoven 
pathos and force. The former makes his playing 
taking with the ladies, and in fact with the greater 
part of the audience, who value the sweets in music 
the highest. His sweets, however, differ from others 
in this, that they are chaste and real graces. Mr. 
Ve Clereg is a pupil of the Leipzig Conservatory, 
and a thoroughly educated musician; he possesses 
considerable execution on the violin, and has a fine 
“tone,” but his performance as yet is somewhat 
unripe, and lacks in fineness. Tle, however, is a 
young man yet, and has no doubt a great deal of 
talent. 

I will add a few words regarding an amusing 
“ nen-war,” in our daily papers, which occurred last 
weck. The owners of our best Musie Hall, which 
seats some 2,000 persons, announced in a most bland 
and suave card to the musical public, (the dear 
people), that as there had lately been “such a dearth 
of first class music in our city,” they were glad to 
have been able to make an arrangement with Miss 
Pyne and Troupe, for some concerts, and so forth. 
This card excited some hot replies, charging those 
gentlemen with deviation from the truth, and anfair- 
ness towards our excellent home societies, some 
one adding, that as a usual thing, travelling troupes 
“gave us little else but trashy music, blew their 
trumpets and humbugged the public.” The gen- 
tlemen then explained in another ecard, that “ta 
dearth of first class music” meant. in English, “a 
scarcity of concerts,” that they certainly * apprecia- 
ted the quality of our home performances, but were 
not satisfied with the quantity.” There is nothing 
like a discussion in the papers, and this one no 
doubt has helped the cause of good music in these 
parts, for by reiterated assertions of connoisseurs in 
the papers, the general public has been made aware 
that never before, has so much first class music been 
offered to our musical public, as this winter. 

ee 

The “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” read by 
Mrs. Frances Ann Kemsie, and enriched with 
the entire music by MENDELSSOHN, for the benefit 
of the Mercantile Library Association, made an 
occasion of rare interest at the Music Hall last 
S:iturday evening. The scene was extremely beau- 
tiful. The superb vases of flowers on each side of 
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BO ST ON, 


Muse-like dress and 





the reader’s table, her own 


aspect, the brilliant, charmed and eager audience, 
the array of musie and the sound thereof, were al 
in harmony. Only the music was too truly fairy- 
like, in that it passed, much of it, unheeded by gross 
mortal ears. Many treated it as if it were the usual 
interlude between the acts at the theatre, a signal to 
get up and go round and talk with friends. The 
overture was listened to, ard so were the choruses 
and solos, (sang by Mrs. Harwoop and Miss 
Fries) ; but the two best instrumental pieces: the 
Fairy Scherzo, and the Intermezzo, (representing the 
bewildered pursnit of the lovers through the wood), 
were “caviare to the general” The reading was 
certainly one of Mrs. Kemble’s happiest efforts ; the 
characters well individualized; the serious, the 
comic and the fairy-nke well discriminated, and the 
whole brought home to many minds as Shakspeare 
rarely is. 


Masiqal Ghit- -Ghat, 


We Reteniens cannot sonalaie that we hee not 
music enough now. Great things pass by with such 
frequeney, that we scarcely notice them. Here is the 
list for one week: Tuesday eve., 24th. Thalberg; 
Wednesday, at 1 P. M. Thalherg Matinée; 3 P. M. 
Orchestral Union; evening, “Orpheus.” Thursday 
eve. Thalberg. Friday, 1 P. M. Matinée; evenirg, 
“German Trio.” Saturday eve. Thalberg Chamber 
Concert. Sunday: © Requiem” and Thalherg. 
Monday, 1 P. M. Matinée. Only ten concerts in 
seven days!....But think of the fine things before 
us! THALBERG is a sort of moving centre ahout 
whom all the world musical revolves ; artists, societies, 
orchestras, conductors, all file into his train. Among 
others Bergmann, our old Germania leader, Cart 
Beremann, who has not been with us for two years. 
To-night he assists Thalberg in a classical soirée at 
Chickering’s; on Tuesday night, he conducts his 
orchestra in a Beethoven Concerto, &¢.; and he 
announces erelong in his own name a Concert, which 
will doubtless be an event. But the event for which 
he comes will have its scene the middle of next week 
in the Boston Theatre, and will be the most interest- 
ing musical event for Boston, that has occurred for 
Then for the first time are we to hear Beet- 
BERGMANN will conduct; 


years. 
hoven’s opera, Fidelio! 
JOHANNSEN will sing the part of Leonora; members 
of the German troupe from New York, the other 
leading parts; our German ‘SOrphens ” will sing the 
chorus of prisoners, &.. &e ....To morrow evening 
Tuavpers, with the [unpeLt ann Haypw Socr- 
ETY give us a second hearing of Mozarvs Requiem, 
which has been carefully rehearsed anew under Mr. 
Conductor Zerraun. Let no one lose 
opportunity. Those who are curious to read and 
know about this famous work, will sce 


a golden 


by the Index 


of our Jonrnal, which accompanies this number, 
refsrenees to abundant information. 


will be followed by some of Thalberg’s best pieces, 


The Requiem 


and a good vocal selection by Jouannsey, D’ANGRI 
and Mrs. Lone. 

The Guaranty Fund for our great May Musical 
Festival has nearly reached $6,090....The new 
“ Boston Music School” of Messrs. ine r, ADAMS, 
Homer and Parker, opens at Mercantile Hall, a 
weck from Monday. Classes formed the Saturday 
previous, at 11 A. M. Sce advertisement....A 
learned German, of considerable note in the musical 
world. arrived last week in New York. It is Dr. 
3Sustav SCHILuine, editor of the Lericon der Ton- 
kunst, (the most extensive musical Encyclopedia 
ever published), author of a treatise on Musical 
ZEstheties, and other valuable works. Dr. S. pro- 
poses to establish himself in] New York or Boston, 
and found a Musical Academy or Conservatory. 
We hope mach good from his coming. 
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M AK CH 28, 


; hie heard from Asana Dp JAELL, who we 
Phe more nearly than any other pianist, helped us 
to form beforehand some idea of Thalberg. He has 
been since October in Italy, giving concerts most 
in cities where, asa rule, concerts pay 
In Florence, Milan, Bologna, Venice, 
he gave three concerts each, and in Trieste, his 
native city, five. In Florence and Trieste he gave 
also private Matineés, where he produced some of 
the “ Zukunfts” music, such as his own transcrip- 
tions from Wagner, new works by Liszt, Trios of 
Brahms, Rubinstein, &c. These find their great 
admirers even in Florence. Jaell was to leave Italy 
the last of February to go, by way of the Tyrol, to 
Hanover, to fulfil his engagement as court pianist to 
the king. Of opera in Italy, during the present 
Carnival, he reports failure and fiasco in all the thea- 
tres. At the Fenice, in Venice, a new opera by 
Apolloni, called Adechi, was withdrawn after two 
representations, in favor of Z/ Trovatore. The opera 
now most in vogue all over Italy is Verdi's Traria- 
ta, which draws always crowded houses. The Car- 
nival at Venice is very brilliant this season ; imagine 
more than 30,000 masks walking around the splen- 
did Piazza San Marco ! 


successfully 


but poorly. 





~ Sdvgrtisements. 


NE Ww MUSIC, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. HIDLEY, No. 544 Broadway, Albany. 


La Conavftrr, Morceau de Salon, by AuGUSTR 
OCERL, cocccccccccccecccscccscccocccesceceeSl 
MARCHE D’AURORE, pour piano, par A. GockEL,. 5) 
L’ONDINF, Morceau be 59 
SoMETHING SWEET, (comic medley) O. A. ARCHER, 39 
THE WitcueEs’ Ga Or, for piano, by M. Lresicn, 35 





BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 

The object of th’s institution is to furnish a solid musical 
education in all its branches, practicx] and theoretical, to those 
who inte’ d fitting themselves for the profession, either as 
artists or teachers, 

Instruction will be given in the following departments,— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpomt and Fugue, 
Composition with reference to Musical Form ard Instrumen- 
tatian, Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano Forte, 
Violin, and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Bach pupil 
will be required to devote himself practically, either to the 
cultivation of the voice, or to some one instrument, as the 
main object of his study, with a view to arti-tic excellence asa 
solo performer: ard, as incidental to this, and necessary toa 
thorengh knowledge of his art, some insight into theory, and 
a sufficient practice of the Piano Forte to enable him at feast 
to accompany. will also be deemed essential. 

There will be two terms exe year, commencing on the first 
Mondays of April and Ovtol er, and continuing twelve wee's. 
A pupil may be admitted at any stage of his musical progress, 
and commence with whichever class the boaru of Instruction 
miv deem him qualified to enter, 

Certain evenings in the week will be appointed for the 
practice of chorus singing by the whole school united, and also 
for solo performances, vocal and iustrumental, before an 
assembly of invite t friends. 

The price of tuition will be $20 a term, payable in advance 
at the commencement of each term, and $2 entrance fee. 

The school wilt go inte operation the first Monday in April 
next. The clisses will be formed on the Saturday previous at 
11 o'clock A. M. Mereantile Hall, Summer St 

Board of Instruction:—R, F. Baker, J. W. Adams, Levi P. 
Hower. and J. C.D. Parker. 

For turther information address B. F. Baker, No. 4 Rowe 
Place. 


PIANO- FORTES. 
JACOB CHICKERING, 


309 Washington Street, Boston, 
wet D invite his friends and the publie generally to exam- 
ine his new and elegint style of PIANO-FORTES. which 
for purity, firmness, and sweetness of tone, as well as for neat- 
ness of touch, completeness of action, and durability, are 
second to none manufactared in this country 
Our fa ilities for manufacturing are such, that we ean afford 
to furnish instruments to purchasers on as reasonable terms as 
they van be obtained elsewhere. 


ra NE WHEHALL & co. 
(Successors To THe Late D. B. Newnatt,) 
ESPRCTFULLY inform their friends anc the public, that, 
having purchased the entire stock of the late D. B. New- 
hall, they will continue the business at the old stand; and 
having great faciiities for manufacturing. they are now prepared 
to receive orders for the justly celebrated Instruments of their 
predecessor, with all the modern improvements. 

Their instruments will be made in the most faithful and 
perfect manner, as the proprietors themse! ves superintend the 
manufacture, and having had many sears persons! experience, 
with the late D B Newhall, in manufacturing Piano- Fortes, 
are determined to make none but the best instruments. 

Persons in want of a superior article, are respectfully 
requested to give us a call. 





Warerooms, 344 Washington Strect. 


ALrPreD NEWHALL. Joun R. Mutu. Newson S. REep. 


THALBERG’S 
ONLY SOIRGE AND PIANO RECITAL, 
* (CHAMBER MUSIC,) 
Saturday, March 23th, at 8 P. M., 
At Messrs. CuICKERING’s PIANO WAREROOMS. 


First appearance of CARL BERGMANN and TITEODORE 
TILOMAS, from Bergmann and Mason's classical Quartette 
Party. 

SCILEME.—1. Reethoven’s Trio in C major by S. Thalberg, 
Messrs. Bergmann and Thomas —Transeriprions for Piano, 2. 
Adelaide, by Beethoven, 3. Ave Maria, and 4. Praise of Tears, 
by Schubert. 5 Etude, (repeated netes) 6. Chopin's Marche 
Funebre. 7. Airs Russes. 8. The Huguenots. 

The arrangements will be the same as at the Matinées, 
Tickets to be had at Russell & Richardson’s, and at the door. 


Oratoriso and Sacred Concert. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Sunday Evoning, March 29th, 1857. 


THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 
Mr. THALBERG, 
Mapame D’ANGRI, 
Mapame JOHANNSEN, 
Mrs. LONG 

Mr. ARTHURSON. 
First ag een of Mr. WEINLICH, Basso of the 

German Opera from Niblo’s Garden. 








Second and Isst performance of 


MOZART’S REQUIEM, 
AND A GRAND CONCERT. 
Orchestra of Thirty-five. under Mr. ZERRAHN. 


PART I. 
The whole of MOZART’S REQUTEM. 
Decco ncassontecatnncas The Handel and Haydn Society. 
"Solos by Madame D’Angri, Mrs. Long, Mr. Weinlich, 
and Mr. Arthurson, 


PART II.—= CONCERT. 
FFU TOON a ous hice crcerecéusevusesseccuas Orchestra 
2-On Mighty Pens (Creation). . oeur . Mrs Long 
Sa RIGS 05.00 cor onweenns Faget boeceenta seced ‘8. Thalberg 
4—Church Aria, composed in 1630, by Sir. adella, 

Madame Johanneen 
5—The ITuguenots (Luther’s Choral).............8. Thulberg 
6—Ah mon Fils (fhe Prophet).... ........Madame D’Angrt 
T—Hlallelujah. ......ce cece eeee eee Handel and Laydn Society 


Chorw 








Doors open at 634 —Conecert. to commence at 714 o'clock, 

Tickets and seats $1, to be had on Friday and Svturdey, at 
Russel! & Kichardson’s ; on Sunday at the Tremont Mouse and 
at the «oor 

On TUESDAY, March 31, Festival Concert. 


THALBERG’S CONCERTS. 


MUSIC HALL. 
ON TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 31. 
FESTIVAL CONCERT, 


And last but one. First appetrance these two years of CARL 
BERG MANN, as Conductor. 


BEETHOVEN’S CONCERTO IN C Minor, 
Concluling with the Culenzy by Mr THALBE'G, with full 
Orchestral accompiniments. First time iv Boston of Mr. 
THALBERG’S * Airs Kusses,” and his new Fantasit oa the 
* Last Rose of Summer.’? 

Mapame D’ANGRI, Mr. SCHREIBER. 
Selections by the Orchestra from Beethoven, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn and Richard Wagner. 








THALBERG’S MATINEES—Second Series. 
The Manag t beg to e a Second Series of 


TWO MATINEES, 


On TUESDAY. March 31, and SATURDAY. April 4, at the 
Piano Warerooins of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 
Subscription for the Two Mitin4es, $2.59; Single tickets » 
$1.50, to be had at Russell & Richerdson’s, and at the door. 
The sale commences on Saturday. 


CARL BERGA MANN 


Respectfully informs his friends and the publie that after a 
lengthened absence he will return to Boston fur the purpose 
of giving One 

Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert. 


Full particulars will be witht in a few days, 


ORCHESTRAL UNION. 

The above Society respectfully inform the musical public that 
they will give a Series of 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
At the BOSTON MUSTO ITALL, commencing on Wednesday, 
the 14th of January, 1857. There will be a large Orchestra, 

composed of the best resident musicians. 
Cant ZERRANN,....- Ried devon enenged Conductor. 

For programme, see papers of the day. 

Packages containing Six Tickets. $1; Single Tickets, 25 ets. 
To be had at the music stores of E HL. Wade, Russell & Rich- 
ardson, Tolman, and at the door. 

Doors open at 2; Concert to commence at 3 o’clock. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTESS 


At the Fairs of 1856: 








TROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
POR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPI1:E, 


TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


JAMES W. VOSE’S 
PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


A SILVER PRIZE MEDAL 
Was awarded for these Pianos at the last Great Exhibition in 
Boston, in competition with the best makers in the country, 
for their fine musical tone and perfect action, Also, 


A BRONZE MEDAL, 
For the superiority and beauty of the exterior. Every instru- 
ment purchased from this establishment will be warranted to 
give full and perfect satisfaction. 


Warerooms 335 Washington St., corner West St., 
sad Cc Ss T dl N. 


WILLIAM GOOCH, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
AT JAMES W. VOSE’S, No. 885 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Ss. B. BALEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 








Rooms at Rey. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, N 


Anthems for the coming Season. 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 89 9 Broadway, N.Y. 


EAS TER-TIDE. 
BOYCE.—IF WE BELIEVE TIIAT JESUS DIED. Verse, 


A.B. Vocal score, 38 cts; Vocal parts, 19 cts. 
HELMORE and NEALE.—CAROLS FOR EASTER- 

TIDE. Edited by the Rev. Taos. Hetmore and the Rev. 

J.M. Neate. 18mo.13c. Post free, music folio, $1,13. 


HANDEL.—I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH. 


Soprano solo, 19c. 
Since by man came death. 13c. Vocal parts, 50c. 
Recit. B. \ 19¢ 
; . 





—— Behold, I tell you a mystery. 
—— The trumpet shall sound. Air, B 
Then shall be brought to pass. Recit. 
—— 0 Death, where is thy sting. Duet, a. tv. 
—— Butthanks be to God. Chorus. 

Ther shall the eyes —He shall feed his flock. Air, 13c. 

—— His yoke is easy. Chorus, 19c. 

Behold the Lamb of God: Chorus. Tle was despised: 
Air, aA. Vocal score, 25c. Vocal parts, 16c. 

HERMAN.—JESUS CHRIST IS RISEN TO-DAY.— 
(Hymn,) 38e. 

—— Lift up your heads. Anthem, 63c. 

JACKSON, (Masham.)—CHRIST OUR PASSOVER, 
Vocal parts, 1 

KENT.—HEAR MY 
chorus. Folio, 19¢. 

——— The Lord is my Shepherd 
and bass, with chorus, 50c. Vocal parts, 25c. 

MONK, W. H.—TIIE EASTER HYMN, “ Jesus Christ is 
risev to-day.” Cheadle Prize Composition. 13c. 

NORRIS, THOS,—HEAR MY PRAYER. Treble solo, 
with chorus, 44c. 

NOVELLO.—THE EASTERN HYMN, newly adapted and 
variously harmonized, as Solo, Trio, Quartet, and Chorus. 
26c. Class copy, 3c. 

—— The Lord is my strength, 19c. Vocal parts, 13c. Class 
copy, in score, 

PALESTRINA.—BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD. R.A. 
?.7.B. Sle. 





25e. 








18c. 


PRAYER. Verse, two trebles, and 
Octavo, 6c. Chorus parts, 3c. 
Verse for treble or tenor 


SEWELL.—EASTER HYMN. 25c. 
STROUD.—HEAR MY PRAYER. Four voices. Vocal 


Q5e 


score, 44c. Vocal parts, 
WEBBER.—CHRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 
Vocal score, 19¢, 





Dedicated (by permission) to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


CAROLS FOR EASTER-TIDE. 


*,* In consequence of the great success attending the 
CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE, there are now ready, by the same 
Authors, and to be published in the same forms, 


JAROLS 
FOR 
EASTER-TIDE, 


Set to ancient Melodies by the Rev. Tomas Hetmore, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the Rev. 
J. M. Neawe, M. A. 


Witn MELODIEs. 


tea eT 13 
ee eee 500 
Ditto, Compressed four Vocal Parts........25 
Wirn Voicr-Parts AND P1IANo-ForTE ACCOMP’T. 
PD NUE, A cS crnaesaniaeevasteuasawy 1.18 
THE WoRDS ONLY. 
RN a sssieis xe ender nbawevnncieenesenen 03 
Ditto, in packets of 50............0005 1.25 


These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with Accompani- 
ment of the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio, Ad libitum Vocal Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrument. 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


EPILNO FORTES 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 
409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


J.C. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Marmonp, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


oO T TO DRE Ss EL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musicai Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 





Important to Conductors, Masters 
and Leaders of Bands. 


BOOSEY & SONS, 
OF LONDON, 
EG to announce that they will forward, postage-free, to any 
part of the Uni'ed States a complete Catalogue of the con- 
tents of their celebrated 


Musical Journals for Military Band, Stringed 
Band, and Brass Band. 


These three works have been in course of publication many 
years, and now comprise the most extensive repertoire of 
STANDARD & MODERN OPERAS, MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS, DANCES, &c., 
Arranged by C. Boosé, (Band Master Fusilier Guards,) and 
other eminent Professors. A number of each Journal is pub- 
lished every month 

There are now published 120 numbers of the Military Jour- 
nal, (for a reed band,) price 15s. each ; 60 numbers of the 
Brass Band Journal, price 7s. each ; and 70 numbers of the 
Orchestral Journal, (for stringed band,) price 5s. each. The 
Orchestral Journal consists of Dance music only. 

An allowance of one third off the marked price is given to 
the profession and trade. All orders must be accompanied 
with a remittance payable to 

BOOSEY & SONS, Mvsic PvBLIsHERS 
24 and 28 Ho.ies St., London, (Evca.) 


-ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Crocker of the {inna aut Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 





Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
306 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, c Jementi’s, yao 's and Mozart’s works. 


W ILLI AM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN SS ee 
WESTFIELD, MASS 





WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter ome, or at the Music Stores. 


ZEW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 


PIANO-FORTE 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 











Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a.complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


GEORGE W ILLIAM WARREN, 


(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
ALBAWY; BW. ¥. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ......++++++++++ yeeee LO cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line ......+++++: 5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion...... $12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . $6.00 


Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 =o STREET. 
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